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London or Paris or Rotterdam, But for that reason, the British
Government has a means of understanding the psychological needs
of fighting Europe that is not so easily attained by consulting the
exiles in New York or Washington, some of whom found it con-
venient to pass through London in the summer of 1940. Too great
jubilation at the success of the State Department's policy may have
repercussions in Europe that are not as easily foreseen in Washing-
ton as here. If we welcome Darlan with too open arms, are we going
to welcome repentant German military leaders, too ? If we write
off, as a matter for smart-alec jokes (as Time has just done), the fact
that we and France declared war on Hitlerism, we may be abdicating
a role of leadership in Europe in which no one can replace us. For
Europe will notice (what we have been too kind or indifferent to
notice) that the new Congress of the United Slates is fuller even
than the last of men for whom this war began not a second sooner
than the first Japanese bombs fell at Pearl Harbor, Such men are
sound American patriots, but their past gives no great ground for
expectation that they will see in an invitation to become good world
patriots anything but another cunning English trick. That being so,
we should be foolish to follow, without question, a European policy
that ignores some psychological truths which no one here even
begins to doubt.
It must have been an experience of a good many in childhood
that one parable was difficult to reconcile with one's childish sense
of justice. That the labourers in the vineyard should get the same
reward whether they came to the task at the first or the eleventh
hour seemed absurd. It may seem absurd still to the resisting peoples
of Europe. But that is a point that we, who were among the early
labourers ourselves, naturally feel more strongly about than we can
expect the Americans to do. I hope that, if the question comes
up, we tell them just the same.